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Victor Hogues had formerly been a baker at 
Marseilles, and had risen to his present rank by his 


said a planter named Belgrave, to a handsome tall peculiar talents and ferocity, scarcely to be parallel- 
Mahometan negro of the Mandingo tribe. This man, ' ed, and certainly not to be exceeded, by anything 
like most of his nation, seemed, and was far more, the sanguinary French revolution produced. He 
intelligent than the mean savage of the Coromanti, | was well acquainted with the West Indies, and was, 
Moco, Eboe, Congo, and other tribes that were|| therefore, chosen by the Convention to stir up the 
imported from Guinea—‘ And so, Mustapha, you! slaves of the Colonies to rebellion, and lead on 
are to be sold to-morrow?’ brigands to massacre. He had already too well 
‘Yes, Master; the provost-marshal has seized me. succeeded in his mission, and was then sending his 
in the name of the king, for taxes that my late mis-'|8gents of blood amongst the Black Caribs. 
tress owed at her death.? These barbarians (although they were uniformly 
‘In your occupation of fisherman at Calliagu you treated with the greatest kindness by the English) 
must, I take it, have saved money; I suppose you'| Were but too prone to listen to inflammatory propo- 
intend parchasing your manumission ?? sals; sO that the colonists were hourly expecting a 
‘How much, think you, will be offered for me?’ {|r similar to that which desolated St Domingo. 
‘You are an intelligent and well-behaved man; you'| ,, The Black Caribs differ from every kind of In- 
will not be sold for less than 400 dollars.’? dians on these islands, or on the main. Of their 
‘I have,’ ssid Mustapha, with a sigh, ‘not above origin nothing is known; bat they evidently are not 
$50. May ask a favor of you? That you will |senuine Indians. They have precisely the appear- 
attend the sale to-morrow, and offer all I possess for||40°° of what the Spaniards call Zambaigos; that is, 
my purchase; shoald I be sold at a higher price than the mixed race between the Indian and the negro; 
I can pay, yet not above what you conceive is my it is therefore conjectured that their progenitors were 
value, be pleased to buy me yourself, and I will: the red, or real Caribs, and some cargo of negroes 
give you no cause to repent it.’ shipwrecked off the island, or some of the Grana- 
eT at present want no negroes, but such as are fit- dines. At what time this intermixture took place 
ted fer field-labor; for this your tribe in general, andl there is no record; nor have these people preserved 
you in pauticular, are little adapted; however, 1 will | the slightest tradition of their origin; nothing can be 
be in Kingston tomorrow, and do what I can for you.’ traced in their superstition which resembles that of 
With this assurance Mustapha departed. Africa, yet they are distinct in form, features, and 
The next day Belgrave was at the vendue (auction) || Manners from any of the aborigines of the New 
attending the sale of the Mandingo. The first offer World, and bear decided marks of being Zambaigos. 
for his purchase was 300 dollars, by the marshal, (a The war, as they expected, soon oe out, and 
kind of sheriff), in whose house Mustapha resided || 2° conducted by the savages and their Gallic abet- 
since he was seized at the king’s suit for taxes.—|| t0'8 with a fiendish cruelty, the details of which 
Another person opposed the officer’s bidding; and make humanity shudder. _ h bazar Heer 
amongst the rest Belgrave offered 350 dollars. The Ove night, during the height of those hostilities, 
marshal then offerrd 360, for he had resolved to pay|| Belgrave arrived at the mansion of a prantation on 
as high as 500 dollars for him, so greatly did he es- the fertile plain, beneath the souffriere,* which was 
teem the good qualities of the Mahometan. Belgrave | at this time remote from the main scene of war. a 
now offered 23 doubloons; and perceiving the mar- rushed into the hall, bearing an infant one year oe 
shal about to make another bid, he whispered in |! his arms: across his forehead was a deep gasb, 
his ear ‘that he was trying to purchase the slave’s recently inflicted with a sword, and his a “ 
manumission with money that he (Mustapha) had covered with blood. He was followed by Musta~ 
saved.’ pha, who carried a small chest, which, however, 


‘Why did you not give me the hint sooner, and I/|8eemed very heavy; both were out of breath. 
would at have run ap the poor devil’s price?’ said)| _‘Prepate to defend yourselves!’ cried B at 
the marshal in a low tone; and he circulated what!| ‘the bloody savages come; they have geet eh . 
Belgrave had informed him amongst those in the/|- .” Here his voice failed; he added, ney ne 
auction-room; who, on receiving the intimation, || Just butchered my wife—my poor Emilia! See: 4 
would not oppose the slave’s offer for his freedom; have saved this dear innocent, whom the si anc 
so that Mustapha was adjudged to Belgrave at 23) would have slaughtered—yes, they would 
doublons, or 368 dollars. ‘The latter informed the|| hacked to pieces my dear infant before net ere 
Mandingo that, on his paying him 350 dollars, he! ee haste, defend yourselves, or you are 
would duly emancipate him. OF 

This secerous offer Mustapha embraced with tears The advice of Belgrave was nets hie 
of gratitude; he had been free in Africa, and was) | females of the establishment concealed themse ao 
one of the few West India slaves capable of appre- in the thick sbelter of a neighbouring ee a 
eiating the real blessing of liberty. During the/| Every kind of arms procurable was oe st the 
arrangement of the necessary documents the negro||the white men on the estate, who assem hi like 
made no andible declaration of his sentiments; but | Windmill, the only building capable of any t re ro= 
his eloquent countenance expressed eternal gratitude. || 2 defence, and the negroes swore they a Pald 

The inhabitants of St Vincent’s were, about this|| tect their master’s property saline ove ert 
time, expecting to be engaged in a contest with aia weapon. A few of eer i their 
race of Indians inhabiting the island, called the||™arksmsn were taken up into the millf and a8 


‘Black Caribs,’ a fierce and treacherous 

eople.— 
Intelligence had been received that the hidade of the 
tribe had been negotiating with an abandoned mis- 
creant from St Dowingo, named Victor Hugues, a 


bloody emissary from the F : : 
was then in full force at ae a 


THE BLACK CARIBS—A TALE. 
‘And so, Mustapha, you are to be sold tomorrow?’ 





























* This word ig a general name fer a salient 
tain in the West Indies; those of St Lucia an 


daloupe bear the same appellation. 
t Windmills in the’ West Indies are much Jarger 


than in England. 
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supply of powder was limited, the great body of the 
slaves, armed witb pistols, pikes, and cutlasses, 
were placed in ambush, and ordered to attack the 
brigands in the rear, should occasion serve. The 
command of this division was intrusted to Belgrave, 
whose sorrows were at the moment absorbed by 
thirst of revenge. 

‘Mustapha!’ said Belgrave, ‘take this child; fol- 
low the women into the cane-piece, protect it—it is 
my last hope.—Look not at the chest—curses on 
the heap of gold.—Do as I bid you.’ 

Mustapha placed the treasure in a remote part of 
the building; then caught up the child, and depart- 
ed, while Belgrave, calling to the slaves to follow 
him, disappeared. Scarcely had these events taken 
place, ere the enemy, 200 in nomber, appeared, led 
by the noted chief, Chatoyer. They advanced with 
loud cries; many bearing torches, by the red glare 
of which they looked like demons exulting in their 
work of desolation. They burst into the house; but 
not finding its inhabitants, they rushed towards the 
sogar works. No one was to be found in any of 
the places examined; at length they proceeded to 
search the mill. Thither they went, but found the 
steps pulled up; while, at asignal, the whites, with 
a loud shout, showered down a quantity of missiles, 
such as heavy stones and ox yokes, which crushed 
and maimed numbers. The most daring began to 
scale the walls; but the missiles of the besieged de-| 
scended with such irresistible force as to destroy all 
who were hardy enough to approach. Another 
party desperately attempted to scale the arms of the 
mill; these were slain by the same description of 
ponderous materials which destroyed their fellows. 
All this time a slow but steady fire was kept up on 
the enemy by the besieged; none but good marks- 
men were allowed to fire, and these too well knew 
the value of their scanty store of ammunition to 
waste it uselessly. At every discharge a man fell. 
The brigands seemed to hesitate: they had no great 
guns, and the brave occupiers of the mill were shel- 
tered from small shot, nor could their fortress be 
fired, it being of stone; in short, they were impreg- 
nable to such foes. The attack had already cost 
the banditti thirty of their bravest men, and at this | 
period of incertitude they were suddenly and unex- 
pectedly ajtacked in the rear by Belgrave and his 
party, who rushed on shouting and discharging their, 
pistols. /{ho enemy were struck with panic. « Sav-| 
ages los¢a]l courage when surprised; and the Caribs, 
in spite of all the efforts of their Gallic allies, fled in 
every direction, pursned by the negroes, and fired 











“on from the mill—their victory was complete. 


’ 


On examining the house, it was found that the 
brigands had attempted to fire it in several directions, 
bat fortunately had failed. However, the chest,| 
containing a valuable quantity of gold, jewels and 
papers, Was missing; this, though a heavy calamity | 





to Belgrave, was but slight compared with what he. 
suffered that night. A party of negroes, sent | 


recal the females, found Mustapha stunned from a 


distracted at this most bitter blow; and his friends, 
justly conceiving that to attempt consoling him 
would be to mock his agony, called on him to re- 
venge his murdered wife and child. No sooner 
was this proposed than he started, and inquired for 
Mustapha. Bat Mustapha, on recovering from the 
blow, had vowed to deliver the infant if alive, or 
perish in the attempt, and had disappeared, taking 


( 


blow with the butt-end of a musket, and the child 


was taken away. The poor bereaved futher was || poor infant.’ 
| 


the direction of the routed enemy. At this instant, 
a party of Seton’s Rangers came in search of the 
brigands; to which Belgrave immediately attached 
himself, to go in pursuit of the enemy. 

The greater part of that night and the next morn- 
ing was spent in tracing them; at length they sur- 
prised or rather intercepted them on the Balisle 
estate, near Wallilaboe Bay; the brigands occupied 
one precipice, and the rangers another, elevated 30 
feet above them. Between these there was a deep 
defile, at the bottom of which ran a dark rapid 
stream. From the top of the precipice occupied by 
the Caribs to the stream was atleast 150 feet, and 
there was but one steep descent, so narrow as to be 
capable of admitting but one person at a time. The 
brigands had been encountered during the night and 
routed by a company of grenadiers of the 95th regi- 
ment, and many had thrown away their muskets, 
to enable them the more quickly to retreat. The 
troops were following them up, and were then close 
upon their rear; while the rangers commanded their 
position, and from their greater elevation were ena- 
bled to keep up a deadly fire. Escape for the 
wretches appeared hopeless; when at the instanta 
gigantic Carib approached the edge of the precipice, 
and holding Belgrave’s infant in his hand exclaimed: 

‘If we are not allowed to descend this rock, I will 
dash the child to pieces; one more shot,’ said he, 
holding the infant over the terrible abyss, ‘and I’ll 
keep my word.’ 

‘My child!’ exclaimed Belgrave in agony—for he 
perceived the grenadiers close on their rear, who 
might sign the fate of his infant by firing. At this 
instant the report of a pistol-shot was heard, and the 
Carib who held the child staggered back and fell; 
but ere that had well taken place, the faithful Mus- 
tapha (who was concealed in the narrow and steep 
path-way which led down to the stream) sprang up 
and caught the child from the wounded Indian.— 
Scarcely had the Caribs time to rush on the Man- 
dingo befere the latter, with the courage of despair, 
leaped down into the awful dell, and with the child 
sunk into the stream. The fierce feelings of the 
combatants were stayed for a moment by the intense 
interest of the circumstance. They gazed in breath- 
less suspense on the placo where he disappeared; it 
was but a few seconds, for they beheld the gallant 
Mustapha rise to the surface, and, struggling his 
way to the opposite bank, hold up the infant in tri- 
umph. A loud huzza from the rangers greeted the 
deliverer, while at the same moment a volley in the 
rear of the Caribs announced the arrival of the gren- 
adiers. The rangers from their elevated situation 
fired down upon them until the few survivors from 
the carnage called for quarters. 

All this time Belgrave was embracing his child, 
and caressing its bold and faithful deliverer; but it 
was for the last time; his minutes were numbered. 
A shot had entered his side, and his face, now deadly 
pale, and his faltering accents, told its mortal effect. 
The dying man again embraced his child, and 
wringing Mustapha by the hand, said, ‘Protect my 
He fainted, and expired without a 
groan. 

This war was not brought to a close tll March, 
1790, when Sir R. Abercrombie took St Lucia, and 
thus cat off the barbarous enemy’s supplies; after 
this he brought such a force that the greater part of 
the black Caribs, after maintaining the war until 
October following, surrendered, and were banished 
to the island.of Rollar,)in)the bay of Hondaras. 
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I must now pass over nearly sixteen years in my 
narrative, doring which time the proprietor of the 
estate near the souffriere, on which the attack was 
made the night previous to the death of Belgrave. 
humanely reared and educated the orphan Rosetta. 
The once ample fortune of Belgrave had been cruelly 
redaced by the Carib war; the chest containing 
gold, jewels, and, it was suspected, valuable papers, 
that was brought to the plantation by Mustapha, 
had disappeared; it was supposed to have been taken 
off by the brigands; the buildings and cultivation of 
the fine estate of Belgrave’s were burnt; the greater 
part of his negroes had been butchered in cold blood 
by the Caribs; of the remainder some had been 
forced into the service of the brigands and slain, 
some few had deserted to St Lucia and Guadaloupe; 
eighteen able slaves and some children only remain- 
ed; with these it was useless to attempt cultivating 
the ruined plantation, so that the faithful Mustapha 
proposed to the orphan’s guardian to work them, 
whereon ho could find advantageous employ, and 
rent her land to neighboaring estates. To this pru- 
dent project the latter consented, and entered into 
arrangements with the Mahometan to employ them 

rincipally on the estate where Rosetta was educated. 
Mustapha managed matters so prodently that he 
soon augmented the number of slaves considerably 
by applying their gains and the emolaments derived 
from the land to new purchuses; so that in 1812 
Rosetta possessed above fifty fifty able negroes, when 
her faithful African protector meditated the resump- 
tion of her lands, and the repairing of the sugar 
works; but to do this he wanted capital, and was 
unacquainted with the system of raising money by 
loan and mortgage. 

Meanwhile Rosetta grew in age and loveliness: 
though but seventeen, she was very tall and of wo 
manly proportions. Her slender form was elegantly 
modelled, and her complexion delicately white; her 
visage had not the rosy bloom that dyes the faces of 
England's beautiful daughters: a lighter tinge over- 
spread her velvet cheeks, but not less lovely. A 
placid smile of sweetness beamed occasionally in 
her countenance, which indicated that she possessed 
a soul at peace with itself and with all around; her 
Jarge dark eyes were neither sparkling nor languish- 
ing, but expressive of that benevolence of disposition 
which is more vividly displayed by the fair of the 
Carribean islands than by any other class of beings 
with whom it has been my lot to mingle. 

Abonat this time, ¢. e. early in 1812, arrived on the 
estate on which Rosetta resided a nephew of the 
proprietor, a young man of the most engaging ap- 
pearance and accomplishments. By the advice of 
his uncle, Charles had crossed the Atlantic for the 
purpose of arranging some matters relative to a deep- 
ly mortgaged estate that his father had bequeathed 
him. ‘The elder Melburn had nearly rained his pro- 
perty by extravagance. His, however,was not selfish 
prodigality; he had incumbered his plantation with 
debt from having the weakness of never being able 
to refuse any favor asked of him. His soa Charles 
inherited some of this disposition. 

On the young man’s arrival in St. Vincent, his 
uncle proposed a plan of giving up for a certain 
time his estate to the mortgagees, on condition of 
receiving a sum sufficient to establish him in the 
army, and an annuity. To this Charles agreed. yet, 
somehow or other, he never conld be brought to 
conclude the business. 

Living in the samo mansion with Rosetta Bel- 


grave, every reader who is conversant either with 
the romance of life, or the romances of the Minerva 
library, will conceive that the parties were in daty 
bound to fall in love with each other; and the factso 
‘fell out—in love of course they fell. 

One evening Rosetta was seated in a gallery, 
while before her knelt a little negro girl, whom she 
was teaching to pray. Charles approached her, but, 
not wishing to interrupt her devout task, he stood 
aside and observed her; never did she look so amia- 
ble. Charles gazed at her until he mentally lament- 
ed his own ideal unworthiness in comparison with 
such an angel. He felt that sweet emotion stealing 
over him which most feel once, and none experience 
a second time—-it belongs alone to the youthful and 
sincere. The little nepress having finished her de- 
votion, Rosetta saw Charles in the gallery. 

‘I have been here some minutes, Mies Belgrave, x 
and stood aside, not wishing to disturb your lesson of 
piety,’ said he. ‘I come to beg a favor of you.’ 

‘This must surely be something more serious than 
he usually talks about,’ thought Rosetta, ‘for I never 
saw him look so grave before.’ She inquired, though 
rather tremulously, after the nature of the requested 
favor. 

‘I come to entreat pardon for one of your negroes 
whom your venerable major-domo has put in the 
stocks. The old man is called Eboe Jack.’ 

Whether this was exactly the mature of the expect- 
ed commanication, it is impossible to determine, as 
the young lady did not exhibit any outward signs of 
disappointment. She merely expressed her aston- 
ishment, as the old man in question had been for 
some time exempt from labor. Our old friend Mus- 
tapha was sent for, and during this time the subject 
of Charles's departure was talked of. Thiswase - ~ 
very fertile topic; but Charles could not fix a time. 

‘There are some difficulties in way with the mort- 
gagee,’ said he; ‘and in truth, Miss Belgrave, I feel 
so attached to this spot that I scarcely wish to leave 
it for the army.’ 

‘I shall much regret your absence,’ said Rosetta, 
‘scarcely meditating what she spoke. Charles sighed, 
and with tenderness inquired— 

‘To what cause arn I to attribute that regret >” 

The question, to the surprise of Rosetta, had such 
an effect on her that she felt a burning blush on her 
cheek, and stammered some unintelligible reply. 

Had Melburn possessed common penctration in 
love, or much experience in the hierogly plkcs of the 
heart, the deep blush of Rosetta would have told a 
tale on which he might have made a commentt.y=~_— ¢ 
bat further colloquy was interrupted by the arrival of \ 
Mostapha to inform her of the state of some of her 
people who were slightly indisposed. Rosetta now 
asked grace for the old negro, Jack Eboe; at which 
Mustapha looked grave, and informed her that, as 
she requested it, he would let hitn out of the stocks 
that night; but he added that Jack had been detect- 
ed in robbing a fellow-slave of ten do!lars—‘a crime,’ 
added the Mandingo, ‘for which, in my country, he 
would have had his right hand cut off. He wants 
nothing; he is exempt from work, and is known to 
have saved a very considerable sum of money.” 

This business settled, Charles retired te his cham- 
ber, and meditated on what happened to him—his 
hopeless attachment. Young gentlemen who are in 
love delight in misery;—yet despairing as his love 
was, he felt an indescribable delight in nourishin 
{the passion. At times he tried to banish all thoughts 
of ta, by reflecting on his fature prospects ; in 
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a moment he commenced a system of aircastle build- 
ing, in which kind of architecture lovers are gener- 
ally great adepts. He imagined that he was serving 
under Wellington in the Peninsula—ina moment he 
had surmounted all the intermediate grades between 
an ensign and a field marshal. 

He was recalled from some of these aerial fancies 
by missing from his table his own miniature ; he 
wondered the more, as things of the kind are seldom 
stolen by negroes; he inquired in vain of the do- 
mestcs about the house if they saw it ; the next day. 
to his surprise and gratification, he found the minia- 
ture in its accustomed place; he therefore conceived 
some of the servants had taken it merely to look at. 

Shortly after, Melbnrn received a message from 
Rosetta, requesting him to accompany her as fur as 
Jack Eboe’s cottage, which was about a mile from 
the estate. During their short journey Miss Bel- 
grave informed him that the negro was dying, and 
had sent for both, expressing a great desire to see 
them and Mustapha ere his death. 

They entered the hut in which lay the oid Eboe 
negro ; they found Mustapha there already. Juck,| 
at seeing Miss Belgrave, muttered something in his: 
native tongue which they could not understand, and 
then earnestly desired to be left alone with his mis- 
tress; at the same time begged Mustapha and Charles. 
not to be beyond call ; his looks were haggard, and | 
his complexion had been changed by sickness from 
its sable to a yellowish hue. 

‘Mistress,’ said he, in a low tremulous voice, ‘I ! 
am now departing to the land of my fathers. : 





know I shall go there, for I never suffered the white 
priest to sprinkle over me his charmed water; the 
assembled Eboe negroes will shortly dance over the 


~ grave of him whom the white man called Jack, but 


who in his country was and will be called Oorra, 
which signifies ‘the canning.” Do not, my mistress, 
hinder this ceremony from being performed, as I 
never was baptized.* But this is not what I called 
hte for. I have wronged you—deeply wronged you; 
have plundered you, the unprotected orphan ofmy 
late kind master: often have I wished to restore my 
ill-gotton wealth, yet never was I able to conquer 
that strong attachment for gold which marks all my 
race; bat now, on the eve of speeding across yon 
roving ocean to the land of my fathers, wi Oorra 
make restiution. I am no Christian, yet there is 
something in my heart which tells me that the curse 
of the Géat Spirit, which white men pray to, will 
attend him who robs the orphan, yet makes no res- 
titan ! Yet ere I do that, promise me one thing.’ 
©What is that?’ 

‘That you will look with favour on that nobe 
youth who but now quitted this chamber, if he ever 
asks you to become his wife. He loves you—I know 
he does; and he has been kind to old Jack Eboe, 
who obtained kindness from few because he bestow- 
ed it on none.’ 

‘What, in the name of Heaven,’ stammered Ro- 
setta, hus induced you to make such a request?’ 

‘No matter; promise to comply, and you shall be 
rich: refuse me, and 1 speed to the shores of the 
Ehboes, and your treasure lays buried until the bi- 
lows of the main shall roll over this island. What, 
do you hesitate? Think you I bequeath you but 
the savings of the bondsizian?—even that is worth 

*It is customary for Africansin the Weet Indias to 
dance only over the grave of such as have not been 
christened. 


inheriting; but Ican make you mistress ef the wealth 
your father lost the night ere his death; 1 have con- 
cealed ever since ; over this secret have I brooded, 
nursing it like revenge, which is at once the joy and 
torment of the injured.’ 

‘What sav vou, old man ?—for the sake of Heav- 
en do not deceive me: remember, you are now on 
your death-bed.’ 

‘I know it; even at this moment the blood of life 
grows chill in my limbs: but I do not deceive you; 
I have injured you too much already to do that.’ 

‘Where is my father’s fortune ?? 

‘Promise to comply with my request, and you 
shall know.? 

‘Old man, old man!’ said Rosetta, ‘“‘why de you 
seek to impose such a condition on me, without hav- 
ing any knowledge of my feelings; but if you furce 
me to a confession io 

‘Mistress,’ said the dying man, ‘there are no oth- 
er ears but mine, and ina few minutes they will 
close.’ 

‘If it will render your last moments more happy,” 
said Rosetta, in a subdued tone, I promise what you 
require.” 

‘Enough,’ said the Eboe, ‘I am satisfied. Call in 
old Mustapha and Charles Melburn Now, listen to 
me,’ said the African. ‘Buried in the earth, imme 
diately beneath my head, you will find a calabash 
containing ten times as many dollars as there are 
notches in this bed-post; for every ten 1 cat a notch; 
this 1 bequeath to Rosetta Belgrave: and at the back 
of this hut you will perceive a covered fowl-house; 
remove the mass of woura* at the bottom, and im- 
mediately below the earth you will find a small 
chest. I do not bequeath her that, for it is hers; it 
was [ who, one hundred and sixty moons since, 
carried it from yonder house the night when yor, 
Mustapha, brovght it there, and when the black Ca- 
ribs buret on the plantation. (The Mandingo mat- 
ered some expression of bitter recollection.) | know 
you call me villian; so are all men villains for gold: 
for this does the white man traverse the trackless 
oceans, guided by his invisible gods; for this he con= 
verses with the viewless spirits of his books ; for 
this he wars; for this he toils: and may not the poor 
Ebce, too, act the villain to obtain and hoard the 
treasure which the white man thinks he enjoys not, 
because he secretes it? He little dreams that the rec- 
ollection of his possession cheers the wretched bons 
dage of the despised Eboe, and makes him bear op- 
pression that drives the savage Coromanteenn to re- 
bellion, the gentle Angolean to suicide, and the de- 
sponding Moco to swallow the dirt trodden by man 
and beast. ‘The Eboe’s god is Hybony, whe gives 
gold and precious stones to the earth, and rivers of 
the sand;—he alone is worthy worship. Remember, 
beneath the trash of my fowl-house, you will find the 
long-lost gold and jewels of Rosetta Belgrave. The 
Christian negroes, who were regardless of the Obia- 
bag suspended over its roof, have sometimes plun- 
dered my poultry; yet litle thonght those daring men 
of the riches beneath them. What said I? yes, do 
not dig it op until I am departed; I could not bear 
the sight of my long-buried wealth in another's 
hands.’ ; 

He paused, and after looking wildly around him, 
said, ‘1 have told yoa all, Rosetta; obey-my injunc- 
tions—and now I speed to the Jand of my fathers? 
The negro, with a faint voice commenced chanting 
an ancouth Eboe song, which at best has a pecoliar- 
ly harsh ‘and melancholy sound; but now, being 
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uttered by the heathen with his failing and sepalchral 
voice, it was oppressive inthe extreme; his chanting 
grew fainter and fainter, until it gave way to that 
awfal rattling in the throat which is the forerunner 
of death. Rosetta could not endure the scene; she 
was borne from the cottage fainting to an adjoining 
negro’s, where she remained till she was sufficiently 
recovered to return home. At Melburn’s return to 
the Oboe’s he found his uncle had arrived, to whom 
they recounted what had taken place. Mustapha 
procured a spade, and the treasures were found 
precisely in the spot described by Jack, who was 
jast dead. In a large calabash was found nine hun- 
dred dollars; the cheat was carefully wrapped round 
with a goat’s skin dressed with poisonous herbs, 
which effectually kept it from insects and moisture 
that so abound in a tropical climate; over the lock 
was fastened an egg-shell, containing a farago of 
trash well known by the appellation of Obia; they 
eould not discover any key, so they forced the Jock, 
and found therein gold coins to the amount of four 
thousand pounds sterling; a valuable set of jewels, 
which belonged to Rosetta’s mother; and, what was 
























| through the plain, set in motion the various sugar- 
‘mills, and fertilized the land. The surface of this 
‘mountain bore various marks of its volcanic forma- 
ION 5 yet, notwithstanding the lava, sulphur, and 
fused metal every where discernible on its soil, the 
powerful influence of tropical heat and moisture had 
clothed it with beautiful vegetation. The toil of the 
planter was every where visible. The apparently 
sterile surface was shaded by luxuriant and gigantic 
‘forest trees. ‘The crater was aboot half a mile in 
‘diameter, and 500 feet indepth. In the centre of 
Notwithstanding the upper part of this elevation was 
‘strewed with virgin sulphur, and that from some fis- 
Isures on the top issued a thin, white smoke, which 
at night seemed tinged with azure flame; yet both 
jthe cone and the inside of the huge basin were beau- 
| tifally garnished with a countless variety of dwarf- 
_trees, brush-wood, vines, and aromatic shrubs. The 
‘Maroon parties, in the habit of visiting the crater, 
‘frequently bathed in two small lakes situated at the 
foet of the cone; one was of pure water, the other 
; was strongly impregnated with sulphur, and supposed 


this gulf rose a conical hill to the height of 300 feet. — 


of greater value than all, the copies of several heavy 
bonds, and three mortgages of estates in the neigh- 
bouring islands. The friends of Belgrave were in 
rt aware that he possessed these at his death; yet 
is house, books, and papers left at Calliagua having 
been destroyed during the Carribean war, nothing 
was known for certain; but, though several of the 
parties whose bonds he held had died, and were 
bankrupt since Belgrave’s death, yet such of the 
documents as were still valid were of sufficient 
amount to render Miss Belgrave opulent. 

Rosetta now re-assumed the estate of her father, 
the old mansion underwent repairs, and shie left the 
plantation of Melburn, where she had so leng been 
protected. Her faithful Mahometan guardian re- 
paired the dilapidated and long-neglected sugar 
works, which had been completely tidden in the 
thick mass of bushes that in sixteen years had grown 
over the water-mill, boiling-house, and distillery. 
All her friends and neighbours came with joyful 
countenance to congratulate Rosetta on the restora- 
tion of her long-lost wealth; but among all none 
hailed her change of fortane with greater delight 
than her slaves. The old negroes, who had faith- 
fally served the orphan child of their late master for 
sixteen years, Jooked upon themselves and their 
lovely mistress with pride, and spoke to her with a 
joyfal familiarity; not one of them but would have 
perilled his life for her sake. 


Rosetta appeared to receive the congratulations of [clianged,aa though by an enchanted wand. For three~ 


her friends with gratitude, but scarcely-with joy; 
for, amongst the number of her visitants, Charles 
Melburn was seldom seen, be conceiving that her 
good fortune had placed her further from him than 
ever. She thought of her promise to the dying ne- 
gro, but it seemed that she would not be called upon 
to fulfil it. A circumstance, however, occurred of a 
terrible nature, which, amongst other denouements, 
likewise brought about that of this tale. 

The plantation of Melburm and Rosetta stood on 
a fertile and extensive plain, which commenced at 
the base of the souffriere, and extended with gentle 
declivity to the north-east shore of the island. Noth- 
ing could serpass the romantic and picturesque ap- 


to possess medicinal qualities. 

The whole appearance of the souffriere indicated 
that at some period it had been terribly convulsed; 
yet neither the aborigines, nor the Black Caribs, 
have preserved any tradition of such an event. 

When Rosetta left Belgrave, and on her road 
homewards, she felta violent trembling of the earth; 
in alarm she hastened towards her house; but ere she 
‘gained it, the subterraneous concussion increased 
most awfully, and was accompanied with that rumb- 
ling noise which usually attends earthquakes. Ter- 
ribly appalled, she relinquished the rein, yet,although 
her horse was within a few yards of his stable, he 
;would not proceed, but laid his ears on his neck, 
bristled his mane, trembled violently, threw himself 
back upon his haunches, extended his nostrils, and, 
with eyes gleaming with the frenzy of affright, 
looked towardsthe top of the mountain. Resetta 
looked toward the volcano, when she beheld such 
jimmense volumes of dense black smoke bursting 
|from the top of the souffriere, that the atmosphere 
| 





was darkened. She shrieked: when, in an instant, 
‘she was lifted from off her saddle by the faithful 
Mustapha, and conveyed into the house. 

The crater now threw np millions of jyns of grey 
sand, which descended like a rain stork: on every 
part of the island, until it was covered wih a som- 
bre livery. The colony had an indescribabe appear- 
ance; the green smi!:ng landscapes were iatantl 


days this sand-shower continued and increased, un- 
til every particle of vegetation was incrusted with it. 
On the third day at noon, the smoky column took a 
red hue, and burst forth with a dreadfal force:- the 
clouds which issued forth almost eclipsed the san— 
its. rays were superseded by the sheets of flame 
which illumined the atmosphere with the sanguine 
glare of Tartarus. The island and all on it, ani- 
mate and inanimate, ‘shook like a coward.’ The 
air was strongly impregnated with a sulphureons 
odour; the volcano roarcd with a deafning sound; 
‘while, as the under-notes of this awful concert, were 
mingled the cries of birds as they were beaten to the 
ground by the showers of ashes, the howling of do- 
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rance of the mountain, which is the last of a chain || mestic animals, the lowing of affrighted and starving 
called Morne or Garon, elevated 3000 feet above| cattle, the moaning of negroes, and the shrieks of 


the level ef the sea. 


From this mountain descended || Indians who abandoned their settlements and fled to 


many a limped stream and rapid river, which, passing |' the capital. 
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The hour of eve arrived, and brought with it ac- 
camulated horrors; the burst of flame from the cra- 
ter increased in extent and fury, rushing upwards 
into the clouds, which were continually rent asun- 
der by azure flashes of lightning. Countless objects 
of terror were added to this spectacle—pieces of me- 
tallic substance, of various forms and sizes, like 
shells and rockets, flew in all directions through the 
thick smoke which hung over the volcano, and fell 
with deafning crash; through the mass of liquid fire 
darted large globular bodies of red lava, which, as- 
cending higher than the flame, exploded, and either 
fell back into the raging gulf, or precipitated them- 
selves amongst the cultivation of the island, or on 
the dwellings of its inhabitants, which were instantly 
in a blaze. 'The lava now poured out of the northern 
side of the mountain. In vain was it opposed by a 
huge point of land, the burning mass so increased 
that it surmounted all opposition. ‘Taking the form 
of an inverted pyramid, this infernal torrent rushed 
down the mountain, carrying woods and rocks in its 
course; and, precipitating itself into a large ravine, 
the blazing stream reached the sea. ‘It seemed,’ to 
use the words of a spectator, ‘as though the fires of 
central hel] had burst their dungeons, and were try- 
ing to spread themselves over the earth.’ 

An earthquake, more severe than any yet felt, now! 
agitated the island; to this succeeded a heavy fall of; 
cinders, and this again was followed by -a fall of 
stones mingled with fire, by which many lost their 
lives ; these showers continued all the night, and 
until the afternoon of the next day (May the Ist.) 
when the souffriere seemed to have expended its tre- 
mendous rage, and sank in solemn silence; it, how- 
ever, burned for six weeks after, but without doing 
further injury. 

Such was the dreadful eruption of the souffriere 
of 1812; the damage sustained by this visitation was 
incalculable ; so heavy a quantity of ashes covered 
the island, that famine would have resulted but for 
the prompt benevolence of the neighboring colonies. 
Barbadoes, though eighty miles to the windward of 
St. Vincent, was covered several inches deep with 
grey sand, although the weather was quite calm; 
and terror was spread over the island by the ap- 
proach of the utter darkness, which continued for 
four hours and a half. In Trinidad, at the distance 
of three degrees of longitude, so long and continued 
did the thunders of the volcano sound that the rega- 
lar troops and the militia were put under arms, 
being supposed that the reports proceeded from hos- 
tile fleets engaging. The beautiful appearance of the 
souffriere was entirely destroyed, in so much that the 
Indian born and bred in the neighborhood scarcely 
believed it to be the same mountain that his eyes 
were accastomed to survey ; all its beautiful forest 
was destroyed; the conical mount disappeared; a 
yellow-coloured Jake supplied its place, and a new 
crater was formed on the N. E. side; some rivers and 
ravines were dried up, or their courses filled with Ja- 
va ; others being forced from their channel, sought a 
subterraneous course. Years afier, some of these 
broke through their barrier and sought the sea, car- 
rying away mex and buildings. | 

But to resume the narrative. It was in the after- 
noon of the 30th of April, when Melburn, fearing 








which it was entered; and to complete his horror he 
heard Rosetta shriek for help. ‘The house was built 
of wood, and rested upon pillars elevated eighteen 
feet from the ground. He attempted to pass up the 
wooden staircase, but it was wrapped in flames.— 
Charles possessed the rapidity and active courage 
that generally characterizes the West Indian, in 
which respect they yield to none. Defeated in his 
first attempt, with the speed of lightning he sprang 
up a tall cocoa-nut that grew beside the blazing 
house; from the top of this he leaped on the part of 
the rcof not yet on fire. By this heavy plunge the 
old shingles* gave way beneath him, and the house 
having no ceiling he fell on the floor of the hall. In 
an instant he was on his feet, and beheld Rosetta at 
the window; the negroes were below encouraging 
her to leap. ‘This she feared to do: not a moment 
was to be lost: to catch her in his arms, hold her out 
of the window, and drop her down, wag the work 
of an instant, and the people below caught her with- 
out the slightest accident. He heard a favorite ne- 
gro girl of Rosetta’s cry; he caught her up and drop- 
ped her out also, but with less success than her mis- 
tress ; the infant was severely but not fatally injured 
in the fall. Although, from the time of his ascend- 
ing the cocoa-nut tree till he threw out the child, but 
a few seconds had elapsed, yet he had not one mo- 
ment to Jose; so quickly the conflagration spread 
that his dress was scorched ere he could leap out of 
the window, which he didsafely. He followed the 
group of negroes which were conveying their faint- 
ing mistress into the sugar works, which were fire- 
proof to recover her. He relieved them of their 
lovely burthen, and-flew with her to the asylum, but 
in so doing made a discovery which satisfied him on 
a point which had long and bitterly agitated him.— 
As he delivered his fainting charge to her woman, a 
locket, which she always wore in ber bosom,became 
disengaged from its concealment, and fell. On taking 
itup, Charles, with feelings little short of transport, 
found it to contain a minature likeness of himself ! 
He instantly remembered the time he missed the 
minature he had brought from England, and the fact 
became manifest to him that Rosetta had caused it to 
be taken and copied.. While he was indulging in the 
joy of his discovery Rosetta became gradually restor- 
ed, and her first expression was—‘ W here is Charles? 
where is my deliverer ?? Melburn’s joy was complete. 

The days have passed when an author could mi- 
nately record all the events of a marriage, and take 
space to describe his heorine’s dress on the occasion; 
he can now only remark that at the dwelling of this 
amiable pair he passed two days, during a too brief 
sojourn in St. Vincent; and if they did not consider 
their choice happy, and had no reason to bless their 
situation, they must have been extraordinary hypo- 
crites, 

Mustapha had lodged the treasure belonging to his 
mistress with a respectable merchant in Kingston the 
first day of the eruption of the souffriere; he is now 
on the verge of extreme old age, but he enjoys good 
health and is always with Rosetta’s children, tellin 
them stories of the war and the bursting of the souf- 
friere; but none of his tales he relates with such de- 
light as that in which he gives the accqunt of how 
he saved their mother from the Black Caribs. 


some accident might befall Rosetat, set out from his); ___ 


uncle’s estate to visit her. He made his way through 


*These expressions were used by a Black Carib, 


a shower of sand, and, on arriving near the old|i who, with Many of his tribe, was so frightened with 
dwelling, to his agony and dismay he found it in!|| the event described above, that he abandoned his land, 
flames ; a mass of fire had fallen on the end, by!/and settled) at Toco, in Trinidad. 
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